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QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE. 




OW often does one inwardly revolve 
the question, What shall I eat ? 
as the entries are passing round a 
mess-table, and on a sultry night in the hot 
weather how frequently is the inquiry heard, 
What shall I drink ? In a temperate climate 
an individual in health seldom pauses to ask 
himself such questions. In India, however, 
where the trying nature of the climate im- 
poses an almost artificial kind of life and 
where existence is often felt hard to be 
endured, it is not a matter of wonder that 
such questions should be asked. It is with 
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the hope of answering such queries, and with 
a view of guiding, if possible, the innocent 
gourmet through the shoals and rocks of 
dyspepsia and its after serious sequelae, that 
these notes have been compiled, with the aid of 
various scientific authorities on such matters.* 
That some men eat and drink recklessly 
for a time without evil consequences ensuing 
is a fact occasionally observed, but it will, I 
think, be generally allowed that those who live 
with a certain amount of method are generally 
the healthiest, and to all who cannot retire 
to the hills, method in living, sleeping, and 
taking exercise is absolutely essential to health. 
" So-and-so has lived a hard life," a friend re- 
marks of a man who is passing, which pro- 
bably means that the object of the remark 
has been a hard liver or a debauchee, or both, 
in his younger days, which you see exempli- 
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fied in his tottering gait and withered appear- 
ance ; and if you ask his age, you may be 
surprised to find that it is under two score. 
On the other hand, how often in this country 
do you see the youthful and ruddy appear- 
ance of men of long service, who have lived 
temperate regular lives, in spite of sickness 
and severe exposure in times of war, or in 
their ordinary occupations! If you inquire 
into the habits of such men you will generally 
find that a certain method of living has been 
adopted, although one may have followed a 
course different from another. 

Major Horse will say, '*Well, I attribute 
my health to having always eaten two eggs 
for chhota hazaree, a light breakfast, and* a 
substantial tiffin all the year round, which 
the General told me, when I first came out, 
was an infallible plan." Colonel Foot will 
say, '*Well, I only took a cup of tea at 
chhota hazaree, a substantial breakfast at 
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11 a.m., but never tiffin." General Sword 
will say, " Well, I never drank a peg during 
my service ; *' Captain Sabre, " I always stuck 
to beer ; ** Commissioner Court, " Well, I 
made it a rule never to taste spirits in any 
form until after my return from Cutcherry 
in the evening : — 

' The goblet I reserve for hours of ease, 
I war on water,' " 

Now all these individuals, though they have 
adopted different habits, have all apparently 
lived in some regular method, and had not 
these methods been found beneficial to the 
individuals, they would hardly have been con- 
tinued. This very difference explains the 
obstacles that occur in the way of laying 
down rules for general guidance in eating 
and drinking in a country where, owing to its 
enormous area, climate and habits of life 
necessarily vary, and only certain broad prin- 
ciples can therefore be given. 



HOW MUCH? 




N important question first suggests 
itself, how much I ought to eat ? 
Now most people will, I imagine, 
object to the use of scales and weights out- 
side the kitchen, but if an individual suffering 
from dyspepsia were occasionally to weigh 
the amount of food that he eats he would 
save himself a great deal of suffering. With 
a view of pointing out the weight of ordinarily 
eaten food the following table has been 
roughly drawn : — 
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Table showing weight of ordinarily eaten 

Articles of Food. 

oz. drms.* 

A slice of toast o 6 

An ordinary lean chop I 7 

A slice of mutton (leg), about 3 o 

A slice of bread, i inch thick, about I o 

A tablespoonful of rice I o 

A tablespoonful of dhal o 6 

A kidney (small) i o 

A small wing of fowl (with bone) i| o 

A tablespoonful of potatoes i 2 

A small roast pullet I2 o 

An^g I 2 

A breast of fowl (both sides) i) o 

For an ordinary individual who has a fair 
amount of exercise to perform, forty-two 
ounces \ of food is the average allowed. In 
India, especially in the hot weather, less than 
this will generally suffice. Dr. Pavy, the 
great physiologist, found that in his own 
person, his height being over five feet nine 

* Apothecaries' weight. f 2 lbs. lo ozs, avoirdupois. 
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inches, and weight rather more than ten 
stone, thirty ounces of food, consisting of the 
ordinary admixture of animal and vegetable 
articles, fully covered the amount that he 
ordinarily consumed. The nearer a man 
approaches to this allowance the better. 
There can be no doubt that a large propor- 
tion of the diseases of the digestive apparatus 
which are so fatal amongst European residents 
in India and other tropical climates result 
from the habitual ingestion of a much larger 
quantity of food, and this especially of a rich 
and stimulating character, than the system 
requires. The loss of appetite consequent 
upon the diminution of the demand for com- 
bustive material is set down to the deleterious 
influence of the climate ; and an attempt is 
made to neutralize this by artificial provoca- 
tives. I think as a rule that a small eater 
who partakes of food in a regular and metho- 
dical manner escapes a great deal of suffertn^ 
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in India. Extraordinary instances of people 
existing with advantage upon a small amount 
of food are by no means uncommon. Dr. 
Pavy, in his treatise on food, quotes fully the 
case of Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, who 
lived in the sixteenth century, and attained 
an age of upwards of one hundred. " Im- 
pressed with the conviction that the older a 
man gets, and the less amount of power he 
possesses, the less should be the amount of 
food consumed, in opposition to the common 
notion that more should be taken, to compen- 
sate for his failing power, he, at about forty 
years of age, resolved to enter upon a new 
course, and betake himself to a spare diet 
and scrupulously regular mode of life, after 
having, as he says, previously led a life of 
indulgence in eating and drinking, and hav- 
ing been endowed with a feeble constitution, 

and fallen into different kinds of disorders, 
such as pains in his stomach, and often 
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stitches, and spices of the gout, attended by 
what was still worse, an almost continual 
slow fever, a stomach generally out of order, 
and a perpetual thirst. He also did all that 
lay in his power to avoid those evils, which we 
do not find it so easy to remove. These are 
melancholy, hatred, and other violent pas- 
sions, which appear to have the greatest in- 
fluence over our bodies. The consequence 
was that ' in a few days I began,' he adds, 
' to perceive that such a course agreed with 
me very well; and by pursuing it, in less 
than a year I found myself (some persons 
perhaps will not believe it) entirely freed from 
all my complaints. ... I chose wine suited 
to my stomach, drinking of it but the quan- 
tity I knew I could digest. I did the same 
to my meat, as well in regard to quantity as 
to quality, accustoming myself to contrive 
matters so as never to cloy my stomach with 
eating and drinking, but constantly rise from 
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the table with a disposition to eat and drink 
still more. In this I conformed to the pro- 
verb which says that a man, to consult his 
health, must check his appetite. What with 
bread, meat, the yolk of an t^^^ and soup, I 
ate as much as weighed in all twelve ounces, 
neither more nor less. ... I drank 14 oz. 
of wine.' Upon this scanty allowance Cor- 
naro lived to write a series of discourses at 
the respective ages of 83, 86, 91, and 95, 
directed towards urging others to follow a 
similar course, and which excited considerable 
attention at the time they appeared.** 

It may be considered somewhat inopportune 
to have quoted such an instance of subsistence 
upon so small an amount of food after what 
has been previously stated. Cornaro's case 
may have been one of those peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies of constitution often met with. It 
would, however, be well if all would conform 
to the proverb that he quotes, " A man, to 
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consult his health, must check his appetite/* 
Cornaro's example in a moderate degree 
should help to warn the healthy of the state 
they may fall into by excessive table in- 
dulgence, and it should also point out the 
general principles which a man who has 
drifted into such a condition may adopt. 

Plenty of time should be allowed for eating 
a meal. Food taken hurriedly is not easily 
digested. " It should be carefully chewed 
until the mouthful is broken up, in order that 
all parts may be fermented by the saliva." 
If we eat with undue rapidity, we may continue 
swallowing food long after we have taken as 
much as will really be required for the wants 
of the system, and every superfluous article is 
not merely useless, but injurious. Hence the 
process of mastication is important as prolong- 
ing the meal, and thus giving time to the 
system to be made acquainted that the supply 
of its wants is in progress. 

B 
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** The influence of the mind over digestion 
is of considerable importance, and cheerful 
companionship during meals is good. A 
change of clothes, clean hands, and courteous 
manners should be enforced as a habit. The 
cook should be encouraged to make the dishes 
look as pleasant as possible. Muscular ex- 
ertion should be avoided immediately before 
and after substantial meals. Profound sleep 
after dinner, as one often observes, retards 
digestion. A short nap will not be sufficient ^ 
to do harm, but if permitted to pass into a 
prolonged sleep it unquestionably acts in- 
juriously. It is for this reason that billiards, . 
chess, and whist after dinner should be en- 
couraged." Drowsiness denotes either that 
the meal has been excessive in consequence 
of yielding to the gratification of the palate, 
or that the digestive power is below the 
standard. Hufeland of Berlin considers that 
laughter is one of the greatest helps to di- 
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gestion, and the custom prevalent amongst 
our forefathers of exciting it at the table by- 
jesters and buffoons was founded upon true 
medical principles. 




AT WHAT TIMES? 




HYSIOLOGISTS at home are 
agreed that no more than five hours 
should elapse between the intervals 
of taking food, and observation has shown that 
an ordinary meal is digested and has passed 
from the stomach in about four hours. To 
some persons, from habitual neglect, the ap- 
petite does not arrive so soon, but this by no 
means proves that food would be injurious to 
them." "The stomach requires a gradual 
education after it has got into bad habits. 
These principles should, I think, be more 
caefuUy adopted in India than elsewhere." 
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The meals generally eaten in India are 
chhota hazaree, breakfast, tiffin, and dinner. 

Chhota hazaree is, I consider, a very im- 
portant meal, and should be always partaken 
of in those districts of India where miasmas 
are peculiarly developed, and where cholera is 
prevalent 

**The system after sleep — when a longer 
interval than usual has occurred since the last 
meal was eaten — is more prone to be perni- 
ciously influenced by infection, miasma, ex- 
posure to cold, and other morbid conditions, 
and less adapted for sustaining fatigue, than 
at any other time." *' In any case, therefore, 
where exposure to influences of this kind has 
to be undergone, it becomes of the deepest im- 
portance that food should be previously taken.'* 

The meal of next importance, which gene- 
rally follows in about four hours, is breakfast ; 
it should be a substantial meal. 

Tiffin next follows. It should be a lighter 
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meal than breakfast If a man prefers a %ht 
breakfast he may indulge in a heavier tiffin. 

Dinner should not be a heavy meal, cor- 
responding in quantity to what is eatea at 
breakfast. In the intervals between food it is 
unadvisable to partake of fluids, and the habit 
of taking pegs is especially to be condemned. 
In the hot weather it is difficult to avoid 
drinking before dinner, after rackets, but one 
iced peg is better than two. " The sensation 
of thirst should not be too eagerly satisfied. 
Instead of drinking a draught to satiety the 
liquid should be sipped in small quantities to 
give time for absorption, and thus satisfy thirst 
without incurring the risk of introducing a 
surplus amount into the stomach. In this 
way the error is not likely to be committed 
of drinking too much." 
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AVING now considered the times of 
eating, the next heading that must 
be taken up is that of cooking, 
commencing with the aphorism that "that 
culinary preparation is the most efficacious 
which most breaks up the natural cohesion 
of the viands." The processes of cooking are 
as follows : — 
Boiling. 
Roasting. 
Broiling. 
Baking. 
Frying. 
Stewing. 
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In cooking, meat loses about one-fourth 
of its weight, and the per-centage of loss is as 
follows: — 







Boiling. 


Baking. 


Roasting. 


Beef generally 


% • 


... 40 


29 


31 


Mutton generally .,, 


... 


... 20 


31 


35 


Legs of Mutton 


... 


... 20 


32 


33 


Shoulders of Mutton 


... 


... 24 


32 


34 


Loins of Mutton ... 


. . • 


... 30 


33 


36 


Necks of Mutton ... 


••• 


... 25 


32 


34 



Average of all... 23 31 34 

Boiling, — When it is desirable that the 
flavour and nutritive properties should be 
retained in the meat the following plan should 
be adopted. The piece of meat should be 
large, and it should be plunged suddenly into 
boiling water, and the process of boiling 
briskly maintained for about five minutes. 
This leads to the formation of a more or less 
impermeable external layer, which precludes 
the escape of the juices from the substance 
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of the meat After the object has been ful- 
filled, instead of the boiling being continued, 
a temperature of between i6o° and 170" 
Fahrenheit constitutes what is wanted, which 
should be maintained until the process of 
cooking is completed. Unless exposed to 
the temperature named the meat presents a 
raw, undressed appearance. If exposed to a 
temperature much above 170°, the muscular 
substance shrinks, and it becomes proportion- 
ately hard and indigestible. Boiled food is 
more insipid than food cooked in other ways. 
From the low temperature employed " char- 
ring " is not produced, and being more devoid 
of flavour, it is less tempting to the appetite, 
but it sits more easily on a delicate 
stomach. 

Roasting. — In roasting, like boiling, meat 
should be subjected at first to a sharp heat; 
after this exposure it should be removed to 
a greater distance from the fire, so as to allow 
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a lower heat gradually to penetrate to the 
centre. 

Baking, — Baking renders meat richer and 
stronger to the stomach than any other process 
of cooking, and is therefore unsuited to a deli- 
cate stomach. 

Frying, — Frying, where heat is applied 
through the medium of oil or boiling fat, ren- 
ders food somewhat insoluble to the action of 
the gastric juice, and produces flatulence and 
heartburn. 

Stewing, — Stewing places food in a highly 
favourable state for digestion. The articles to 
be cooked are just covered with water, and 
should be exposed to a heat only to allow of 
simmering. Meat properly cooked in this 
way should be rendered sufficiently tender to 
break down under moderate pressure. If 
boiling be allowed to occur, the meat be- 
comes tough and hard. 

Hashing diminishes the digestibility of 
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food. From the two processes that are gone 
through the animal fibre is too much hard- 
ened. Cold meat is wholesomer. If hashing 
must be done, a water bath (" bain marie " ) 
should be used. 

Stewing meat in its own vapour renders it 
exceedingly suitable for the convalescent and 
the invalid. Captain Warren's cooking pot 
is formed upon this principle, and every home 
in India should possess one. 

A few extra remarks upon cooking must 
be excused here. 

Fish should be boiled in sea water, or in 
water to which salt has been added, because 
salt water exerts a less solvent action upon 
their tissue. Fish is an article often spoilt 
by injudicious attempts to make it palatable 
with melted butter. A few drops of Chilli 
vinegar, or black pepper vinegar, or Wor- 
cester sauce, or a slice of lemon, or a sauce 
made by boiling pepper and salt in plain 
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water with a few favourite herbs, assist diges- 
tion, whereas greasy sauces impede the pro- 
cess chemically and mechanically. 

Potatoes should be boiled in their skins, in 
order to retain their soluble constituents, and 
the addition of a little salt to the water 
assists the object. The waste, says Dr. 
Letheby, when potatoes are cooked in their 
skins, amounts to only three per cent, whereas 
when peeled first it is no less than fourteen per 
cent. Steaming is the best of all processes 
for cooking potatoes. 

Butter in itself, when perfectly fresh and 
sweet, in moderate quantities, will generally 
agree with the stomach ; but when rancid * 

* Dr. Pavy states that the rancidity of butter may be re- 
moved by melting and shaking it repeatedly with boiling 
water, in order to remove the fatty acids ; and if the melted 
butter be then poured into ice-cold water, it is stated to 
assume the appearance of fresh butter. 

Exclusion from air, as can be done by simply covering it 
with water or a weak solution of tartaric acid, renewed every 
day, will keep it good for several days. 
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and when the fatty acids have been liberated 
by heat, as occurs in cooking, it acts as an 
irritant. From this it is an evident and im- 
portant fact that dishes cooked with butter, 
and butter sauces, are not wholesome, and 
should be avoided by a man with a weak 
digestion. 

Next to butter and fat, eggs are most fre- 
quently used in the kitchen in various pre- 
parations. That their method of cooking 
aifects seriously the time occupied in their 
digestion is probably not generally known, 
and therefore the following table, drawn up by 
Beaumont, is inserted : — 

Hours. Mins. 

Eggs, whipped and diluted, occupied in digestion i 30 

Do. fresh raw do. do. 2 o 

Do. fresh roasted do. do. 2 15 

Do. soft boiled or poached do. do. 3 o 

Do. hard boiled do. do. 3 30 

Do. fried do. do. 3 30 



ILLUSTRATIVE MENU. 



[AVING formed some groundwork on 
which to guide our answers to the 
first query laid down, let me now 
take up an ordinary "menu" by way of ex- 
planation. 




Garrison, Mess, 



THURSDAY, MARCH 28th, 1878. 

Soup. 

Irish. 
Fresh Salmon. 
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Entrees. 

Mushroom Chops. 
Chicken Salmis. Green Peas. 
Mutton Collops and Parsley Sauce. 
Eggs Garnis. Claret Sauce. 

Joints. 

Roast Saddle of Mutton. 

Spiced Beef. 

Roast Duck. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

Second Course. 

Kipperee Herrings. Asparagus. 

Roast Wild Duck. Kidney. 

Sponge Trifle. 

Plum Pudding. 

Cheese. 
Cheshire. 

I. Irish Soup. — A useful soup composed 
of fresh vegetables and meat. Every one in 
health might partake of this. 
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2. — Fish-Salmon should be avoided by a 
weak digestion, or partaken of only in very 
small quantity. Wholesome in itself. Avoid 
the sauce, and bring out flavour with vinegar, 
pepper and salt, or vinegar alone, or fresh 
lime juice 

Entrees. — It would be much better if, in 
the hot weather, entrees were not included ; 
but if they must be eaten, I would place 
them in the following order of precedence — 

1. Chicken salmis. 

2. Mutton coUops. 

3. Mushroom chops. 

4. Eggs garnis and claret sauce. 

In No. I avoid the peas unless they are 
well cooked (they ought to be cooked sepa- 
rately). 

No. 2. Here the mutton has gone through 
two processes of cooking. The weak diges- 
tion should avoid it. 

No. 3. Mushrooms (tinned) cannot be re- 
commended even to a strong digestion. 
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No. 4 should be only attempted by a 
vigorous individual who has not to get up in 
the morning. 

Joints. — The powerful digestion having 
overcome the entrees, and the weaker having 
avoided them, we next come to the joints, 
and it is here that the latter should make his 
strong attack. I would rank them as follows — 

1. Roast saddle of mutton. 

2. Boiled leg of mutton. 

3. Roast duck. 

4. Spiced beef. 

The weak digestion should avoid the spiced 
beef, the fibres of which are hard and com- 
pact, and he should be wary of the roast 
duck. 

Second Course. — Here the weak diges- 
tion should pause and beware after Nos. i 
and 2. I would place them as follows — 

1. Roast wild duck. 

2. Asparagus. 

c 
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3. Kidneys glazed. 

4. Kippered herrings. 

1. Roast wild duck is very digestible, but 
the sauces served up with it often spoil it. 

Claret, with red or black pepper, is a good 

flavourer. 

2. Tinned asparagus can hardly be com- 
pared with the fresh vegetable; but when 
fresh and good it is digestible. It should 
not be served up IN butter. 

3. Kidneys are not easily digested. 

4. Kippered herrings are only suited for a 
strong stomach, and eaten with claret they 
cause a brassy taste in the mouth. 

5. Sponge trifle and plum pudding, A 
little of both should go a long way. 

Cheese. — Cheese should always be par- 
taken of moderately after dinner. A small 
quantity, say half a cubic inch, assists the 

digestion of other food by its stimulating 
action on the stomach. 
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The richest cheeses, Stilton and double 
Gloucester, are made from milk to which 
cream is added. 

Cheshire is made from unskimmed milk. 
Single Gloucester, Chester, and American 
from milk with a Httle of the cream removed. 

The poorest classes — Dutch, Suffolk, and 
Somersetshire are made from skimmed milk. 
These last require a strong digestion. The 
softer, stronger tasted, and more friable 
cheeses are, the easier they are to digest, as 
fresh double Gloucester and Cheshire. 

Toasted cheese, no matter of what kind, for 
in all the consistence becomes close by toast- 
ing, is the most indigestible article that can 
be eaten. 

Dr. Chambers has drawn up a table of 
precedence of digestibility of some articles of 
food which should be in general use, 
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TABLE OF PRECEDENCE IN DIGESTIBILITY 
OF SOME ARTICLES OF ANIMAL FOOD.* 

1. Sweet bread and lamb's trotters. 

2. Boiled chicken. 

3. Venison. 

4. Slightly boiled eggs. 

5. Roast fowl, turkey, partridge, pheasant. 

6. Lamb,wild duck. 

7. Oysters, periwinkles. 

8. Omelette, tripe. 

9. Boiled sole, haddock, skate, trout, 
perch. 

10. Tripe and chitterlings. 

11. Roast beef. 

12. Boiled beef. 

13. Rump steak. 

14. Roast veal. 

15. Boiled veal, rabbit. 



Chambers, 
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16. Salmon, mackerel, herring, pilchards, 
sprats. 

17. Hard-boiled and fried eggs. 

18. Wood-pigeon and hare. 

19. Tame pigeon, tame duck, goose. 

20. Fried fish. 

21. Roast and boiled pork. 

22. Heart, liver, lights, milt, kidneys. 

23. Lobster, shrimps, prawns. 

24. Smoked, dried, salted, and pickled 
fish. 

25. Crab. 

26. Ripe old cheese. 

27. Caviare. 

Let us now proceed to the products of the 
kitchen-garden, which Dr. Chambers divides 
as follows : — 

I. Starchy and Sugary Plants, — ^Vegetables 
which are a direct food, contributing to the 
force of the body in health : — 
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Potatoes, yams, chestnuts, beans, lentils, 
peas, Jerusalem artichokes, carrots, parsnips, 
beet-root, salsify, turnips. 

2. Stimulants, — ^Vegetables which cause an 
increased secretion of saliva and gastric juice, 
thus enabling a greater quantity of food to be 
dissolved — 

Asparagus, onions, garlic, &c., aromatic 
herbs, mustard, cress. 

3. Anti- Scorbutics, — ^Vegetables which con- 
tribute some of the materials to the blood of 
lesser amount, thereby imparting general 
vigour to the constitution — 

Cabbages, tomatoes, and other solid mate- 
rials. 

Cabbage is one of the most valuable anti- 
scorbutics that we possess. It should, how- 
ever, be soft and crisp before cooking, and 
should show no signs of having been wetted. 
If it has begun to heat from incipient fer- 
mentation, it is most noxious, and generates 
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an enormous amount oi flatus in the intestinal 
canals.* 

4. Diluents appear to act by mixing up 
with the nitrogenous articles of the food, so 
that the mass may be permeated by the gas- 
tric juice, and presented gradually to the 
absorbents. Their benefit is made manifest 
by the improved action of the bowels after 
their employment. 

Cabbage (all varieties), Brussels sprouts, 
turnip-tops, sorrel, nettle tops. Celery and 
cucumber are not suitable for eating after a 
heavy meal, as the quantity of woody fibre 
present in them gives an additional load to 
the stomach. Tiffin is the best time to enjoy 
them. Salad should be partaken of very 

* The DuUi for the mess dinner should be cut only about 
three or four hours beforehand. How often are salads, 
cabbages, celery, asparagus, &c., spoiled and rendered inju- 
rious by exposure to the hot air of a kitchen during the day ! 
All these vegetables should be eaten quite fresh. 
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freely by every one in health in the cold 
weather. Tomatoes sliced and eaten cold 
with vinegar are exceedingly good, and help 
to keep ofT liver complaint. The skin is not 
easily digested, and should not be swallowed. 
Dr. Letheby has shown that the composition 
of sea-weeds in a moderately dry condition 
rank them amongst the most nutritious of 
vegetable substances. Before being cooked 
they require to be soaked in water to remove 
their saline matter. They are then stewed in 
water or milk until they become tender and 
mucilaginous. 

In the Channel Islands and in Ireland sea- 
weeds are made into very palatable jellies, and 
used much in scrofulous affections. 
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|HE second query, What shall I 
drink ? brings us now to the dis- 
cussion of wines, which Dr. Cham- 
bers classifies into seven groups : — 

1. Strong Dry Wines. — Sherry, the strongest 
and driest of all ; Port, Madeira, Marsala, 
Johannisberg. These all contain too much 
alcohol to drink dietetically, and require much 
dilution to make them wholesome ; but for 
festive use, to take a glass thereof to promote 
conversation and good fellowship, they are 
excellent. 

2. Strong Sweet Wines, — Malaga, Alicante, 
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Constantia, Tent, Tokay, Malmsey, They 
are fit only to drink in small quantities, 
and are best appreciated with a plain biscuit 
when the stomach is not full. Thus taken, 
they are a wholesome substitute for tea 
(Chambers). 

3. Aromatic Wines. — Moselle, the choicer 
Rhine Wines, first quality Chablis : several 
Italian wines are of this description. They 
bear carriage badly, and have to be prepared 
for the voyage by artificial additions. 

4. Acid Wines are not defined distinctly. 
White Burgundy wines (of which Chablis is 
the best known) and White Bordeaux wines 
(Sauterne) are those rated more for their acid 
than their aroma. They are best adapted for 
taking with rich greasy dishes, and suit well 
the dietary of the luxurious districts where 
they are grown. 

5. Sparkling Wines, — Champagne, St. Peray, 
sparkling Moselle, Vino d'Asti, are the best 
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known. Of these, good champagne is by far 
the most wholesome, and with a minimum of 
alcohol possesses remarkable exhilarating 
powers. To a sinking fever patient a glass 
will give twice the energy that a glass of brandy 
would. The test of a sparkling wine is to leave 
it uncorked. If it be vapid after twenty-four 
hours it is bad, and it is good in direct ratio 
to the length of time it retains its sparkle 
and aroma. That which roughens the teeth 
should never be tasted again ; it is made of 
cider and rhubarb stalks ; the roughness is 
from the malic acid it contains. All these five 
classes of wine the prudent will reserve for 
festive occasions and purposes ; the wise man 
who wishes to enjoy life will make them 
always exceptional, for as idlers have no 
holidays, so perpetual feasters miss all the 
pleasures of variety. 

6. Perfect Wines expresses wines which 
possess the virtues derived from the presence 
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of alcohol, water, sugar, and ethereal vapours, 
&c., without any of them being so predomi- 
nant as to mask the others, and which are 
included under the comprehensive term of 
claret. Against its adulteration we have the 
valuable safeguard of the enormous quantity 
that is made, and the small profits that would 
accrue from adulteration. Burgundies are in- 
cluded in this class, the primest of which are 
known by their peculiar odour of wall-flowers. 
Burgundies are apt to become unwholesome 
by the re-establishment of fermentation, 
through the formation of mouldiness in the 
bottle. To detect this, cork down lightly 
about two-thirds of a bottle, shake it well for 
half a minute or so, and let it stand ; if there 
is any carbonic acid set free, so as to expel 
the cork too readily, the wine is unwholesome, 
and it will, if drunk daily, produce feverishness, 
tension of the eyeballs, throbbing of the 
arteries, and indigestion. 
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7. Rough Wines, which owe their character 
to the large proportion of tannin they contain, 
include the Vin de Cahors and Rousillan. 
They are not a class of wine to be generally 
recommended. 

Dr. Chambers' remarks are well worthy of 
perusal, but are only supplementary to the 
remark that the palate and the stomach form 
the true guide for settling whether a wine is 
choice and good. ** The stomach," says Dr. 
Druitt, is the real test-tube for wine, and if 
that quarrels with it, then no chemical cer- 
tificate or analysis is worth a rush." Men 
soon get to know instinctively what wine 
agrees with them best. There is no doubt, 
however, that, as a general drink in India, 
claret should have the first place. Cham- 
pagne when good comes next in the list ; then 
dry hock, Stein wine. All these wines are 
more safely drunk in the hot weather if mixed 
with soda water, but the soda water must be 
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good. Stein wine is, I think, a very wholesome 
wine. 

Beer is a very good drink in the cold 
weather, especially in the Punjab, and when 
plenty of exercise is taken. It is not suited 
for bilious, phlegmatic constitutions, and it 
should be avoided by all suffering from 
diarrhoea, If it does not agree it produces 
drowsiness, acidity, and a foul mouth in the 
morning. In the hot weather it is well to 
dilute it with soda water or lemonade. 

Porter often agrees with some men when 
beer will not. It is an exceedingly nourishing 
drink, and excessively fattening, and suited 
only for the cold weather. 

Brandy and Whisky^ with water or soda 
water, often agree better at dinner with some 
men than anything else. 

Moderation in all drinking should be shown. 
I do not purpose to preach a tirade here 
against excess, for I believe that wines, spirits, 
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or beer taken in moderate quantities and with 
meals often increase the appetite and the 
digestive power, *' Nothing, however, impairs 
with such certainty the appetite and the di- 
gestive powers as the continued use of strong 
alcoholic drinks. The liver, kidneys, and 
nervous system, for instance, very strikingly 
suffer; a diseased state being set up which 
forms a distinctly recognisable source of death. 
Nothing, indeed, as a rule, with greater cer- 
tainty leads to premature death than alcoholic 
intemperance, and the managers of Assurance 
Offices are well acquainted with this, and 
every officer in the service should know this." 
The three-fingered peg drinker is his own exe- 
cutioner, as sooner or later the result of his 
own excess will surely show itself. '* Occa- 
sional excesses are infinitely less noxious than 
habitual-dram drinking. The most certain 
victims to alcohol are those who are always 
sipping, though never drinking in their lives." 
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Such men in the service generally terminate 
their career in a lingering death, after being a 
burden to themselves, and still more so to 
others, or by a miserable suicide, and men 
shrug their shoulders and say, "What else 
could one expect! *' 

Apropos of this subject the following table, 
copied from Dr. Parke's " Hygiene," is here 
inserted. 

In intemperate persons the mortality at 2 1 
to 30 years is five times that of the tem- 
perate, from 30 to 40 it is four times as great. 
It becomes gradually less : — 



A temperate person's chance 
of living is — 

At 20=44*2 years. 

n 30=36-5 
„ 40=28-8 

„ 50 = 21-25 „ 

„ 60=14-285 „ 



An intemperate person's 
chance of living is — 
At 20=15-6 years. 
„ 30=13-8 „ 
„ 40=11-6 „ 
,,50=10-8 „ 
„ 60= 8-9 „ 
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The average duration of life after the com- 
mencement of habits of intemperance is, — 

Among mechanics, working labouring men =18 years. 
,, traders, dealers, merchants =17 «> 

,, professional men, gentlemen =15 »> 

,, females s= 14 „ 

Those who are intemperate on spirits have 
a greater mortality than those intemperate 
on beer. Those who are intemperate on spirits 
and beer have a slightly greater mortality 
than those intemperate on only spirits or 
beer, but the difference is immaterial. 

Spirit drinkers 5 996 per cent. =nearly 60 pen, 000 

Beer drinkers 4*597 »» = », 46 >» 

Spirit and beer drinkers 6* 194 ,, = ,, 62 „ 

Although this pamphlet has now far ex- 
ceeded its intended limits — for the queries 
raised embrace a vast area of matter — yet the 
author hopes that the reader will bear with a 
few further remarks. 

The question of the suitability of iced 

D 
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drinks in the hot weather is often raised. 
Iced drinks often seem to disagree with indi- 
viduals, and ices at mess still more so. Dr. 
Chambers expresses himself on this subject 
as follows : — " In Dr. Bidder's experiments 
on the gastric juice he found that low tem- 
perature does not exercise any deleterious 
influence upon it. When absolutely frozen 
it dissolved albumen as well as ever, though 
it was quite spoiled by heat. Again, the 
secretion of the glands is arrested by fever- 
ishness of system, or by local elevation of 
animal warmth above the normal degree, and 
in hot weather or hot rooms it cannot but be 
beneficial to the stomach to reduce the un- 
usual temperature which the overheated blood 
has brought it." Ice, therefore, is one of the 
most generally useful additions to the dietary 
of both sick and healthy which the energy of 
modern trade has made ; and the ice-box puts 
a daily supply within reach of us all. The 
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only time when ice is found injurious is 
during the exhaustive and real cooling conse- 
quent on violent exercise and perspiratio7i. 
This expression of opinion will perhaps not 
be generally received, but if particular care is 
paid to the last paragraph I believe it may 
be safely applied to India. 

" Older and wiser " is a common expression, 
but is it always true ? Elderly individuals 
will, I hope, excuse a few observations on the 
decline of life. " Everybody who has passed 
the age of fifty with a fairly unimpaired con- 
stitution will act wisely in diminishing his 
daily allowance of solid food. At the grand 
climacteric, as it is called, the movements of 
nutrition are retarded, and the constructive 
and evacuating actions of the system being 
diminished, there is less call for materials of 
repair. It becomes a moral duty to avoid all 
articles of diet which personal experience has 
shown to be difficult of solution, to make 
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smaller meals, and, if need be, more frequent 
meals, so that the stomach may be never over- 
loaded or too long idle. Very aged people 
should pass a long time over their meals, 
since they chew slowly and secrete saliva 
slowly. Elderly people are able to do with 
less sleep than younkers, and need not be 
alarmed at a certain shortening of their 
nights' rest. If, however, this shortening 
goes too far, as it sometimes does, a light 
supper, an ^gg^ a sandwich, a few biscuits, ac- 
companied by a glass of bitter ale or sound 
wine and water. Sweet strong wines are 
usually recommended for this purpose — 
Malaga, Burgundy, Port, warmed, spiced, 
diluted and sweetened.'* 




DYSPEPSIA AND DIARRHCEA. 




[HERE are two matters yet remain- 
ing on which I wish to make a 
few remarks here on account of 
their frequency in this country, and these 
are dyspepsia and morning diarrhoea. 

Dyspepsia, — Few have resided for any length 
of time in India without experiencing those 
unpleasant symptoms so graphically depicted 
in advertising columns as infallibly to be 
cured by a dose of HoUoway or Cockle, and 
which may generally be classed under the term 
Dyspepsia. Although there is no doubt that 
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much temporary relief may be procured by 
the use of these valuable little pills, yet the 
root of the evil is not removed. 

The causes of indigestion (apart from ac- 
tual disease), like its symptoms, are many — 
excessive table indulgence, irregular meals, 
imperfect mastication of food. In India the 
abuse of spirituous liquors and tobacco is also 
a great cause. Sedentary pursuits, with 
want of exercise and over mental labour (too 
long work in Cutcherry), are often at the 
bottom of it. Now what shall be done to 
alleviate and remove such unpleasant sensa- 
tions } The review of the causes shows that 
the dyspeptic must be prepared to go through 
a process of schooling. He must take his 
food with regularity and moderation, and he 
must put a check upon the quantity of his 
drinks, count the number of his pipes, and 
take regular bodily exercise. Every officer 
in India, be he a subaltern, a general, or a 
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commissioner, or his deputy, should always 
devote one hour or more in the evening to 
exercise, let it be rackets, cricket, lawn tennis, 
riding, or walking. Come and play for an 
hour. Quick calls out as he is passing Slow's 
bungalow on his way to the racket court 

I really have no time. Slow replies; and 
Sleepy who hears the remarks, chimes in. Ah ! 
it is all very fine for you fellows who have 
nothing on earth to do. Now Smart, who is a 
friend of mine, always rises with the lark, and 
has got through a lot of real work before Slow 
is awake, and after Sleepy has been called three 
times in vain by his bearer. Slow is often com- 
plaining to me of a foul mouth, and Sleepy has 
frequently a * head * in the morning. They 
neither of them enjoy life like Smart does. Let 
Slow and Sleepy follow Smart's example, and 
they will probably do their work in half the 
time, and with credit to themselves. Slowness 
over duty and work often shows that a man is 
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physically below par, and his dyspeptic symp- 
toms (nervous irritability and fretfulness) often 
deprive him of a proper night's rest, and pre- 
vent him concentrating his ideas and thoughts 
and applying himself to work in the morning. 
The more he works, the worse he gets, and the 
more a martyr does he become in his own 
imagination. Something must be radically 
wrong in the man or his habits who cannot so 
arrange his work as to be able to devote one 
hour or more in the evening for recreation. 

The dyspeptic's diet, however, must be care- 
fully attended to, and the remarks upon cook- 
ing should be remembered. 

All rich buttery dishes must be avoided. 

Bread should be eaten stale or toasted. 

Beer, sweet champagne, and sparkling wines 
should be avoided. Potatoes must be old, and 
cooked according to the following recipe of 
Dr. Chambers : — 
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The Invalid's Mashed Potatoes. 

"Boil one pound of potatoes with their 
jackets on until they are tender and brittle. 
Peel them, and rub through a fine sieve ; when 
cool, add a small teacupful of fresh cream and 

a little salt, beating the puree up lightly as you 
go on till it is quite smooth, and warming it 
up gently for use." Sweets must only be 
looked at. Dishes consisting of meat cooked 
a second time should be avoided. Vegetables 
belonging to the cabbage tribe should be tried 
carefully, as they are productive of flatulence. 
When constipation is present, brown bread 
should be eaten instead of white. 

The following diet I have found to be of 
use in dyspepsia in the hot weather : — 

Diet for Dyspepsia, 

Chhota Hazaree, — One cup of milk, or half 
milk and half soda-water. 
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Or one cup of cocoa made from nibs, and a 
slice of toast. I do not think tea is a good 
drink in dyspepsia. Chiretta and water may- 
be tried for a few days. 

(For ordinary Chhota Hazaree nothing is 
better than milk and well-made sujee). Fruit 
of course may be taken. 

Breakfast^ Sorg a.m, — 

One chop. 

Dhal and rice, each two tablespoonfuls. 

One boiled or poached egg. 

Toast — ^butter sparingly. 

Ice water, two small tumblers. 

Tiffin, 2 p,m, — . 
One or two chops if small. 
A little rice and dhal. 
Toast, one whisky peg, or whisky and 
water. 

Afternoon tea is not recommended. 
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Dinner — 
Soup. 

Two small helpings of roast lamb or mutton. 

A fowl or kid. 

Potatoes sparingly, and prepared as advised. 

All other hot weather vegetables. 

No curry or pastry or sweet wines. 

Coffee after dinner not advised. 

One or two whisky pegs or whisky and 
water. 

Steinwein occasionally. 

The common condition known as ' a mouth ' 
or 'a head' in the morning can often be avoided 
by after dinner leaving off the usual peg at 
whist or billiards, or at any rate confining 
oneself to one. 

It is '* that last peg" that often causes it 

Beer should be eschewed for a day or two, 
or it should be diluted with soda water. If 
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champagne and moselle were more generally 
drunk with soda water, there would be fewer 
* heads ' in the morning after big nights at 
mess. 

Morning Diarrhgea. 

If the sufferer can obtain leave, there is 
nothing better than complete change of scene 
and air. 

Soup should not be taken at dinner, and 
vegetables should be avoided, and beer must be 
discarded. If claret agrees, then claret is the 
best drink, but otherwise simply brandy or 
whisky and water should be taken with food. 

Entrees and coffee must be given up. 

Cocoa is considered the safest breakfast 
drink. Personally, I think port wine is a 
good stimulant and astringent in diarrhoea, 
and three or four glasses may be taken in the 
day, or mixed with corn-flour or arrowroot. 

Small doses of chlorodyne, 15 to 20 drops 
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in a little water, taken half an hour before 
dinner, is often useful. In Bengal, where fresh 
bael can be obtained, bael sherbet, taken early 
in the morning on an empty stomach, is an 
excellent remedy. 

Flannel should be worn next the skin. 

If a man is accustomed to tub before dinner, 
he should change the hour and bathe in the 
morning. A proper diet is, however, the cure 
for diarrhoea, and to those who have tried 
medicines in vain, let them adopt the follow- 
ing one : — 

A Good Diet for Diarrhoea. 

Chhota Hazaree, — A cup of cocoa made 
from nibs and milk, and a slice of toast, or 
sujee made with milk and sugar, or corn- 
flour. 

Breakfast, — Dholl and boiled rice, freely, 
and one or two mutton chops — toast — tea or 
cocoa. 
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(The dhoU must be very carefully cooked.) 

Dinner^ 2 p,in. — Roast chicken, toast. 

A corn-flour pudding, to which a little sherry 
or port wine may be occasionally added. 

Whisky peg, or whisky and water. 

Tea, 7.30 p,m, — Dholl and rice, and corn- 
flour pudding, with occasionally apricot or 
greengage jam. All seed jams to be avoided, 
as strawberry, gooseberry, &c. 

Whisky or whisky and water. Well-made 
'pishpash' maybe substituted for roast chicken. 

It is very good for children. 

Breakfast may be taken at mess, but other 
meals should be eaten at home. The mono- 
tony will wear off* as the cure advances. 

All food should be prepared in enamelled 
cooking vessels, and not in deghchees, or in 
a * warren.' 

The mess-table queries, which have far ex- 
ceeded their proper limit, are here brought to 
a conclusion. To place on record practical 
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facts has been the author's aim, and if in so 
doing he has helped to clear up the gloomy 
but unseen cloud that threatened to burst upon 
the careless eater and drinker his object will 
have been accomplished. 
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